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had been told that they were.1 From colonial "mansion" to log cabin, from the provincial " capitals * to the mean and exposed frontier settlements, Brad dock's defeat sowed the seed of the idea that Americans must depend upon themselves.2
As Bacon's Rebellion at Jamestown, exactly one hundred years before Independence was declared at Philadelphia, was the beginning of the American Revolution in its first clear expression of popular rights,3 so Braddock's defeat was the inception of that same epoch in its lesson of American military self-dependence.4 Down to Concord and Lexington, Great Bridge and Bunker Hill, the overthrow of the King's troops on the Monongahela in 1755 was a theme of common talk among men, a household legend on which American mothers brought up their children.5
Close upon the heels of this epoch-making event, John Marshall came into the world. He was born in
1  "The Defeat of Braddock was totally unlocked for, and it excited the most painful surprise."   (Lowdermilk, 186.)
2  "After Braddock's defeat, the Colonists jumped to the concliK sion that all regulars were useless."   (Wood, 40.)
8 See Stanard: Story of Bacon's Rebellion. Bacon's Rebellion deserves the careful study of all who would understand the beginnings of the democratic movement in America. Mrs. Stanard's study is the best brief account of this popular uprising. See also Wertenbaker: V. U. S., chaps. 5 and 6.
4  "The news [of Braddock's defeat] gave a far more terrible blow to the reputation of the regulars than to the British cause [against the French] itself."   (Wood, 61.)
5  "From that time [Braddock's defeat] forward the Colonists had a much less exalted opinion of the valor of the royal troops."  (Lowdermilk, 186.)  The fact that the colonists themselves had been negligent and incompetent in resisting the French or even the Indians did not weaken then* newborn faith in their own prowess and their distrust of British power.